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HISTORY OF GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

BY E. LEWIS STURTEVANT, A.M., M.D. 1 
(Continued from page 712.) 

Chinese Cabbage. Brassica chinensis. 

BUT little appears to be recorded concerning the varieties of 
this cabbage, of which the Pak choi and the Pe-tsai only 
have reached European culture. It has, however, been long 
under cultivation in China, as it can be identified in Chinese 
works on agriculture of the fifth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. 2 Loureiro 3 (1790) says also cultivated in 
Cochin China ; and varieties are named with white and yellow- 
flowers. The Pak choi has more resemblance to a chard than 
to a cabbage, having oblong or oval, dark, shining-green leaves 
upon long, very white, and swollen stalks. The Pe-tsai, how- 
ever, rather resembles a Cos lettuce, forming an elongated head, 
rather full and compact, and the leaves a little wrinkled and 
undulate on the borders. 1 * Both varieties have, however, a com- 
mon aspect, and are annuals. 

Considering that the round-headed cabbage is the only sort 
figured by the herbalists, and that the pointed-headed early cab- 
bages appeared only at a comparatively recent date, and certain 
resemblances between the Pe-tsai and the long-headed cabbages, 
it is not an impossible suggestion that these cabbage-forms ap- 
peared as the effect of cross-fertilization with the Chinese cab- 
bage ; but until the Cabbage family has received more study in 
its varieties, and the results of hybridization are better under- 
stood, no certain conclusion can be reached. It is, however, 
certain that occasional rare sports or variables from the seed of 
our early long-headed cabbages show the heavy veining and the 
limb of the leaf extending down the stalk, and suggest strongly 
,the Chinese type. At present, however, our views as to the 
origin of our various types of cabbage must be considered as 
largely speculative. 

1 Director of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva. 

' Bretschneider, Bot. Sin., 59, 78, 83, 85. 

3 Loureiro, Fl. Cochinch., 397. 

* Vilmorin, The Veg. Gard., 1885, 147. 
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Chives. Allium schcenoprasum L. 

These are small and unimportant members of the Onion family, 
found native throughout Europe, in Siberia even to Kamschatka, 1 
and in North America, upon the shores of Lakes Huron, Su- 
perior, and northward; 2 but the form found in the Alps comes 
the nearest to that under cultivation. Although probably known 
to the ancients, yet we seem unable to fully identify them with 
the varieties of the onion named by Theophrastus, Columella, 
and others. They were planted in gardens in Europe in the 
sixteenth century, and were in American gardens preceding 1806. 
In England, described by Gerarde 3 (1597), called "a pleasant 
Sawce and good Pot-herb" by Worlidge 4 in 1683, are among 
seedsmen's supplies 5 in 1726, and are recorded as formerly in 
great request, but now of little regard, by Bryant 6 in 1783. 

Chives, sives, 4 civet or sweth, 3 are called, in France, ciboulctte, 
civette, appetit, cive, fausse echalote ; in Germany, schnittlauch, 
grasslatich ; Flanders and Holland, bieslook ; in Italy, cipollina ; 
in Spain, cebollino ; 7 in Portugal, cebolinha ; in Denmark, graslog ; 
in Poland, luczer-lupny* 

The only indication of variety I find is in Noisette, 9 who enu- 
merates the civette, the cive d' Angleterre, and the cive de Portugal, 
but says these are the same, only modified by soil. The use 
of the leaves as a condiment is well known. The plant is an 
humble one, and is propagated by the bulbs, for, although it 
produces flowers, these are invariably sterile, according to Vil- 
morin. 

Chufa. Cyperus esculentus L. 

The chufa was distributed from the United States Patent Office 
in 1854, and has received a spasmodic culture in gardens. It is 
much cultivated in Southern Europe, Asia, and Africa, becoming 
of importance at Valence, in Galicia, and in the environs of Ro- 
setta and Damietta, in Egypt. 10 In Hungary it is grown for the 
seeds, used as a coffee substitute," but in general for its tubers, 
which are sweet, nutty, and palatable. These bulbs, says Bryant, 12 

* De Candolle, Orig. des PI. Cult., 57. 2 Gray, Man. of Bot. 
3 Gerarde, Herbal, 1597, 139. ■'Worlidge, Syst. Hort., 1683, 194. 

s Townsend, Seedsman, 1726, 25. 6 Bryant, Fl. Diet., 1783, 92. 

7 Vilmorin, Les PI. Pot., 1883, 156. 8 Mcintosh, Book of the Gard., ii. 47. 

9 Noisette, Man., 1829, 353. I0 Heuze, Les PI. Alim., ii. 551. 

. " Loudon, Eno. of Ag., 98. l2 Bryant, Fl. Diet., 1783, 29. 
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are greatly esteemed in Italy and some parts of Germany, and 
are frequently brought to table by way of dessert. At Constan- 
tinople the tubers appear in the markets, and are eaten raw, or 
made into a conserve. 1 Gerarde, in 1633, speaks of their exten- 
sive use in Italy, being hawked about the streets, and, at Verona, 
eaten as dainties. 2 They now appear in the English markets 
under the name of Zulu nuts. 3 It must also have been esteemed 
in ancient times, for tubers have been found in Egyptian tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty, or from two thousand two hundred to 
two thousand four hundred years before Christ. 4 

Laurembergius, in his "Apparatus Plantarum," 1632, calls 
them Gramen amygdalosum, commonly called Thrasi veronen- 
sium ; conveniently called Dulcichinum, Dulcinium, Cyperus escu- 
lentiis, Cyperus angustifolius , Juncus avellana, Margarita cegyptia, 
etc. They are figured or described by nearly all the early botanists. 

The ckufa, earth- almond, or rush-nut is called, in France, 
souchet comestible, amdnde de terre, souchet sultan, souchet tubereux, 
trasi; in Germany, erdmandel; in Flanders, aardmandel ; in 
Italy, mandorla di terra, dolcicchini ; in Spain, chufa, eotu/a; 5 
in the Soudan, nebbon ; in Egypt, ab-el-azis ; 6 in Arabic, hab-el-a, 
— i.e., granum dilectum? 

Notwithstanding the long-cdntinued culture of this plant, I 
find no varieties described. 

Clary. Salvia sclarea L. 

The common Clary was formerly much more cultivated in 
gardens than at present. Townsend, 8 in 1726, says "the Leaves 
of it are used in Omlets, made with Eggs, and so must be in a 
garden." In 1778, Mawe 9 gives three varieties, — the broad- 
leaved, the long-leaved, and the most wrinkled-leaved. It is 
mentioned as cultivated in England by Ray, 10 1686; Gerarde, 11 
1597; and it is the orminum of Turner, 12 1538. It was in Amer- 
ican gardens preceding 1806, 13 and now occurs wild in Pennsyl- 
vania, naturalized as an escape, 14 its home being the East Med- 

1 Walsh., Hort. Trans., vi. 50. 2 Gerarde, Herbal, 1633, 32. 

3 Gard. Chron., June 24, 1882, 838. 4 Schweinfurth, Nature, Jan. 31, 1883, 314. 

5 Vilmorin, Les PI. Pot., 1883, 551. 6 Heuze, Les PI. Alim., ii. 551. 

1 Delile, Fl. ^Egypt, Must. s Townsend, Seedsman, 1726, 34. 

9 Mawe, Gard., 1778. I0 Ray, Hist., 1686, 543. 

11 Gerarde, Herb., 1597, 626. I2 Turner, Libellus (fac-simile reprint), 1877. 

J 3 McMahon, Am. Gard. Kal., 1806. m Gray, Syn. Fl., ii. pt. 1, 372. 
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iterranean countries. The leaves are used for seasoning, but 
their use with us has been largely superseded by sage, and, 
although the seed is yet sold by some of the seedsmen, I 
imagine that it is but little grown. 

The Clary is called, in France, sauge sclaree, sclaree, toute- 
bonne, orvale ; in Germany, muscateller salbei. 

Claytonia. Claytonia perfoliata Don. 

The leaves of this plant are eaten as salad, or cooked like 
ordinary spinage. It is a native of Cuba, as also of North 
America, where the variety exigua Torrey is in popular use in 
California as a potherb. 1 It was first described in 1794, but 
in 1829 was not named by Noisette 2 for French gardens, and 
in 1855 is said by De Candolle 3 to be occasionally cultivated 
as a vegetable in England. It is now included by Vilmorin 
among French vegetables. 

In England it is called winter purslane ; in France, claytone 
perfoliee, claytone de Cuba, pourpier d'hiver; in Flanders, door- 
was ; in Holland, winter-postelijn ; in Spain, verdolaga de Cuba. 

Its synonymy is : 

Claytonia perfoliata Don. Pursh, Fl. of N. Am., i. 170. 
C. perfoliata Don., var. exigua Torr. Brewer & Watson, Bot. 
of Cal. 

C. Cubensis, Humb. et Bonpl. Kunth, Syn., iii. 379. 

Corchorus. Corchorus olitorius L. 

This plant is valued as a spinage plant in warm countries. It 
is mentioned by Pliny 4 among Egyptian potherbs, and Alpinus, 5 
in 1592, says that no herb is more commonly used among the 
Egyptian foods. Forskal 6 also mentions its cultivation in Egypt, 
and notes it among the cultivated esculents of Arabia. In India 
it occurs wild, and the leaves are gathered and eaten as spinage. 7 
In tropical Africa it is both spontaneous and cultivated as a 
vegetable, 8 and it is cultivated in the vegetable-gardens of the 
Mauritius. 9 In Jamaica the plant is frequently met with in 
gardens, but has, in a great measure, ceased to be cultivated, 

1 Brewer & Watson, Bot. of Cal. 2 Noisette, Man., 1829. 

3 De Candolle, Geog. Bot., 662. * Pliny, lib. xxi. c. 52, c. 106. 

S Alpinus, De Plant. ^Egypt, 1592, 39. 6 Forskal, Fl. yEgypt.-Arab., xciii. IOI. 

7 Speede, Ind. Handb. of Gard. 8 Oliver, Fl. of Trop. Afr., i. 262. 

9 Bojer, Fl. Maurit., 42. 
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although the leaves are used as a spinage. 1 It is now cultivated 
in French gardens for its young leaves, which are eaten in salads. 2 
It is recorded by Burr 3 as in American gardens in 1863, but I 
have never seen the plant growing. This plant furnishes a por- 
tion of the Jute fibre of commerce. 

The Jew's mallow, or Corchorus, is called, in France, corette 
potagere, guimauve potagere, mauve des juifs, brede malabare ; 
in Germany, gemuse-Corchorus, nusskraut; 2 in Arabia, melochia ; 4 
in Arabic, meloukhyeh ; 5 in Bengali, pat, koshta, bhungee, 6 bhun- 
jee pat; 7 in Hindustani, singin janaseha ; 7 in Sanscrit, putta ; 6 
in Telegu, parinta? 

I find no varieties recorded. 

Coriander. Coriandrum sativum L. 

The ripe fruits of the coriander have served as a spice and a 
seasoning from very remote times, its seeds having been found 
in Egyptian tombs of the twenty-first dynasty, 9 and a thousand 
or so years later Pliny 10 says the best came to Italy from Egypt. 
Cato, 11 in the third century before Christ, recommends coriander 
as a seasoning; and Columella, 12 in the first century of our era, 
and Palladius, 13 in the third, direct its planting. The plant was 
well known in Britain prior to the Norman conquest, 14 and was 
carried to Massachusetts before 1670. 15 In China it can be iden- 
tified in an agricultural treatise of the fifth century, and is classed 
as cultivated by later writers of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 16 In Cochin China it is recorded as less grown than in 
China. 17 In India it is largely used by the natives as a condi- 
ment, 18 is grown at the Mauritius, 19 and has even reached Para- 
guay, and is in especial esteem for condimental purposes in some 
parts of Peru. 20 

Coriander, called coryander and colander by Turner 21 in 1538, 

1 Macfadyen, Jam., i. 108. 2 Vilmorin, Les PI. Pot., 168. 

3 Burr, Field and Gard. Veg., 338. * Forskal, Fl. yEgypt.-Arab., xciii. 101. 

s Delile, Fl. Mgypt, Must. 6 Birdwood, Veg. Prod, of Bomb., 338. 

7 Drury, Useful PI. of Ind., 159. 8 C. Benson, Saidapet Farm, Madras. 

9 Nature, May 31, 1883, 113. ' *° Pliny, lib. xx. c. 82. IJ Cato, c. 157. 

12 Columella, lib. vi. c. 33 ; lib. x. c. 244 ; lib. xi. c. 3. 
'3 Palladius, lib. iii. c. 24; lib. iv. c. 9, etc. 
14 Pharmacographia, 1879, 329. "5 Josselyn, Rar. 

16 Bretschneider, Bot. Sin., 78, 59, 85. '? Loureiro, Cochinch., 180. 
18 Dutt, Hindu Mat. Med., 175. 's> Bojer, Hort. Maur. 

20 Johnson, Useful PL, 125. 2 « Turner, Libellus, 1538. 
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is called, in France, coriandre ; in Germany, coriander ; in Flan- 
ders and Holland, koriander ; in Denmark, koriander ; in Italy, 
coriandorlo ; in Spain, culantro, cilantro. 1 The name is probably 
derived from the Greek koris, a bug, from the offensive smell 
of the leaves. In Arabic, kouzbarak, 2 kuzeerah ; 3 in Bengali, 
dhnnya;* in Ceylon, cotumbaroo ; in Malay, mety ; in Persian, 
knshneez ; in Tamil and Telegu, cottamillie ; 3 in Sanscrit, dunya, 
dhanyaca? 

Notwithstanding this extended period of cultivation, I find no 
indication of varieties under cultivation. 

Corn. Zea mays L., var. saccharata. 

The history of sweet corn, so far as we have discovered it, is 
given in the American Naturalist for July, 1885. It is first 
noticed in 1779. In the " Report of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station" for 1884 I have described thirty-three sorts, 
and in the report for 1886 a new form collected from the Indians 
of Mexico is mentioned and partly described. This vegetable is 
grown far more in the United States than in Europe, and has 
become an object of field-culture for the supply of the canning 
industries. 

The European names of sweet corn I do not find noted, 
except the mats sucre of the French. By Vilmorin the generic 
name of the species is applied to this variety in his synonymy. 

The presence of three distinct types, varying not alone in ap- 
pearance, but as well in their climatic adaptations, and the large 
number of varieties quite distinct in minor features, indicate a 
previous culture far more extended than appears in my recorded 
notes. It certainly does not seem reasonable to believe that 
sweet corn was confined until 1779 to North American aborigi- 
nal culture alone, and yet I have not even a clue that suggests 
otherwise. 

Corn Salad. Valerianella olitoria Moench. 

This annual plant has been found spontaneous in all temperate 
Europe as far as 60° north ; in Southern Europe to the Canary 
Isles, Madeira, and the Azores ; in North Africa, Asia Minor, 

1 Vilmorin, Les PI. Pot., 168. " Delile, Fl. -<Egypt, Must. 

3 Birdwood, Veg. Prod, of Bomb., 39, 162, 237. 

4 Drury, Useful PI. of Ind., 162. 
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and in the region of the Caucasus. 1 It seems quite a variable 
plant in nature, but as long ago as 1623 Bauhin 2 records its 
variability in size, and occurring with narrow, broad, and entire 
leaves. It is described by Lobel 3 in 1576, and by Dalechamp 4 
in 1587, as also by Camerarius 5 in 1588, but as occurring in 
fields, and without mention of culture, although its value as a 
salad is recognized. In 1597, Gerarde 6 says it has grown in use 
among the French and Dutch strangers in England, and " hath 
beene sower, in gardens as a sallad herbe." He figures two 
varieties. J. Bauhin 7 describes two sorts, and gives Tabemae- 
montanus as a witness that it was found in gardens as well as in 
fields and vineyards. Ray, 8 in 1686, quotes J. Bauhin only, and 
Chabraeus, 9 in 1677, describes it as grown in gardens as a salad 
herb. Worlidge 10 in 1683, Meager 11 in 1683, Quintyne 12 in 1693 
and 1704, Townsend 13 in 1726, Stevenson 14 in 1765, Mawe 15 in 
1778, Bryant 16 in 1783, — all refer to its culture in England. In 
France, according to Heuze, 17 it is spoken of as cultivated by 
Olivier de Serres, and is referred to as if a well-known cultivated 
salad in " Le Jardinier Solitaire," 1612. It was in American 
gardens previous to 1806. 18 

Vilmorin *9 describes four varieties, which are tolerably dis- 
tinct. All these have blunt leaves. The variety quite frequently 
distributed for American gardens is that which is figured by the 
herbalists as having pointed leaves, as, for instance, — 

Phu minimum alterum. Lob., 1576,412; Lugd., 1587, 1127; 
Polypremnum. Lugd., 1587, 554; 
Lactuca agnina. Ger., 1597, 242; etc. 

The round-leaved form, such as the mache ronde of Vilmorin, 
has its type figured by Dodonaeus in his " Pemptades," 1616, 
under the name of album olus. 

1 De Candolle, Orig. Des PI. Cult., 37. 2 Bauhin, Pin., 1623, 165, No. xix. 

3 Lobel, Obs., 1576, 413; fig., p. 412. * Hist. Gen. Lugd., 1587,554, 1127; fig. 

s Camerarius, Hort., 1588, 175. 6 Gerarde, Herbal, 1597, 243. 

1 J. Bauhin, Hist., 1651, iii. 324. 8 Ray, Hist, 1686, 392. 

9 Chabraeus, 1677, 437. I0 Worlidge, Syst.-Hort., 1683, 214. 

11 Meager, Eng. Gard., 1683 (?), 61. 

12 Quintyne, Comm. Gard., 1693, 144; 1704, 205. 

"3 Townsend, Seedsman, 1726, 16. "4 Stevenson, 1765, 34. 

'5 Mawe, Gard., 1778. l6 Bryant, Fl. Diet., 1783, 116. 

x 7 Heuze, Les PI. Alim., i. v. l8 McMahon, Am. Gard. Kal., 1806. 

"» Vilmorin, The Veg. Gard., 1885, 202. 
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The names of the Corn salad, or Fetticus, or Lamb's lettuce, are, 
in France, maclte commune, accroupie, barbe de chanoine, blanchette, 
blanquette, boursette, chuquette, clairette, coquille, doucette, gallinette, 
laitue de brebis, orillette, pommette, potde grasse, rampon (a Geneve), 
salade de ble, salade de chanoine, salade royale ; in Germany, 
ackersalat, feldsalat, lammersalat, mausohr, rabinschen, rapunzel, 
schafmaidchen ; in Flanders and Holland, koornsalad, veldsalad ; 
in Holland, veldsla ; in Denmark, kropsalat ; in Italy, Valeriana, 
erba riccia, dolcetta, gallinelle, 1 sarzet;' 2 in Spain, canonigos ; in 
Portugal, herva benta ; in the Mauritius, mache, doiicette? 

Among the more ancient names are : Belgian, velt cropper, 
Lob., 1576; zvitmoes, veltecrop, elcerooge, Dod., 1616; gallo- 
belgian, sallade de chanoine, Lob., 1756; in English, lamb's 
lettuce, come sallade, Gerarde, 1597; in France, blanchette, potile 
grasse, Lugd., 1587; mache, " Le Jard. Solit," 1612. 

(To be continued.) 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

EDITORS : E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

The meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which has just closed its sessions in New York, 
was in some respects a noteworthy one. Nature was kinder to 
her worshippers than has been often the case at this season of 
the year in regions of small elevation and corresponding latitude, 
and the temperature experienced in New York was a delightful 
interlude in a season of exceptional heat and humidity. Although 
many of the citizens were living at their summer resorts, the 
entertainment furnished was fully equal to the anticipations and 
needs of the Association. Indeed, greater hospitality could not 
have been enjoyed without impairing the effectiveness of the 
meetings, and it is fortunate from this stand-point that New 
York's capacity in this respect was not more seriously taxed. 
As to the meeting, it may be truly said that the quality of the 
papers offered never was higher, and their interest and impor- 
tance was never greater. The attendance, though not equal to 

1 Vilmorin, Les PI. Pot., 1883, 322. * Allioni, Fl. Pied., 1785, n. 12. 

3 Bojer, Hort. Maurit, 1837, 174. 



